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PROCEEDINGS, &c. 



On Friday the 15th of August, 1834, a number 
of Clergyinen dined at the Yew Tree Inn, for the 
piupose of presenting to the Reverend Hammond 
Roberson, of Heald's Hall, near Leeds, a Bible, a Book 
of Common Prayer, and a Book of Homilies, as a token 
of respect for his character. The volumes were in 
royal folio, sumptuously bound in crimson G^enoa 
velvet, adorned with silver clasps, comer pieces, and 
centre plates. Their cost amounted to £60, and the 
whole were inclosed in an oaken box lined with 
velvet. 

The Rev. Thos. Atkinson, Incumbent of Hartshead, 
presided. On the removal of the cloth, the Books were 
placed on the table, and the national toast, " Church 
and King," was proposed, and was received by the 
company with strong expressions of approbation ; after 
which the Chairman addressed Mr. Roberson in terms 
to the following effect. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, 

I have been requested to beg your acceptance of a small token 
of respect, prepared by a number of clergymen chiefly resident in 
this neighbourhood ; and though I must be allowed to tax their 
judgment in selecting me for this purpose, inasmuch as I find 
myself unequal to the attempt to do justice to the character 
before me, or to convey, in adequate terms, either their 
feelings or my own, — ^yet I cannot but indulge a sort of mis- 
chjievous satisfaction in their mistake, since it has afforded me an 
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opportunity of bearing my humble testimony to the value of 
your exertions as a Minister of God, and a member of society. 
At a crisis like the present, we are, Sir, aware of the advantage 
of having one amongst us whose experience, whose decision of 
character, whose strength of nerve, qualify him to grasp the 
standard around which we may rally, and unite our efforts 
in defence of primitive truth and order. At a time when our 
venerable Establishment is exposed to danger, not more by the 
continuous and ever-varying assaults of her bitterest enemies, 
than by the weakness or wickedness of some professed friends, 
who would persuade to a false security. They seem to borrow 
arguments from those who in by-gone times betrayed the Ark 
of God to the Philistines, or from those who exposed the 
beautiful edifice of the Holy City to the Roman engine, whilst 
others more insidious still, would assure us that in all good faith 
they do but clear away from her fair ornaments the dust they 
have contracted, when at the same time they are stripping off 
the gold from our Zion, vainly to satisfy the rapacious desires of 
the Assyrian, or to silence the senseless clamour of those whose 
cry is " down with it even to the ground.^ The time of her 
fall, Sir, is not yet come ; and though it may please the great 
Head of the Church for a season to "give his heritage to 
reproach" for the purpose of wholesome correction, we look 
with some confidence for the confusion of our adversaries — we 
anticipate a day of retribution, when their counsels shall be 
" turned into foolishness,'^ because they have dishonoured His 
solemn charge to reverence His sanctuary, — ^because on a prin- 
ciple of worldly expediency they have unceremoniously attempted 
to change the character of the sacred oflFering, and to confine 
within the limits of an act of parliament, the great, the universal 
charge to disciple the world. It is no less grievous than it is 
strange, to find our objections to their outrage met in high 
quarters with the unscriptural — nay, the worse than heathen 
sentiment, that it is expedient to " keep pace with the spirit of 
the age.**' The spirit of the age. Sir ! Why, really, if we are 



not permitted to le^n from those holy men of other times, who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, that the predomi* 
Bating spirit of every age is a spirit of degeneracy, we might 
collect it from an heathen sage, who observes of the spirit of 
that age in which he lived — '* Our fathers were better than we 
are, and we are better than those who are rising up after us.**' 
It is also passing strange that it should have become a subject of 
grave inquiry both in the senate and at the forum, what is the 
probable cause of the increase of crime, when, to men of other 
views, it is obviously an increase coeval and commensurate with 
the spread of what are called liberal principles — ^principles which 
(whatever specious names they assume) it must be the endeavour, 
as it is the duty, of men of more scriptural views to oppose. And 
this. Sir, has been your constant and persevering labour, to 
guard the minds of those most susceptible of wrong impressions 
by means of sound education ; particularly, and with considerable 
success, by improvements in the application of the national 
system*— a subject which it was not to be supposed would escape 
the empiric innovations of the day. Accordingly, whilst practical 
men have been looking on, many new schemes have been 
attempted by the theorists with almost equally bad success ; and 
we may class amongst these failures the London University, the 
Irish Plan of General Education, and we can anticipate no 
better fate for that scheme, so characteristic of this combining 
age, and so ruinous to all fixed and settled principles of religion 
and order, implied in the plan of Proprietary Schools, which 
we are given to understand have become expedient in order to 
remedy the defects of the great classical institutions of the land 
—defects which we had ignorantly supposed were to be num- 
bered with their highest recommendations. We had supposed 
that by these very means — by preserving the classic fountain 
pure, they had best succeeded in sending forth the issues of that 
profound learning which has established among the nations the 
literary fame of our country. But important as are all matters 
connected with the education of the young, they have not been 
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the exclusive subjects of your anxious consideration, and of your 
long and unwearied exertions — ^your position and engagements 
in life have for a long season been such, as with your active 
employment in the sacred ministry, have aflforded you peculiar 
advantages in observing the various workings of different modes 
of religious instruction and worship, which has led to that 
decided preference and attachment to our incomparable Episcopal 
Establishment, which seldom fails to provoke the persecuting 
spirit of her enemies. Whilst they boasting great things, have 
as you know done little, save that of exciting a secular party feeling 
in the religious world ; it is to your example, and that of some 
other great and pious men whose days have been numbered, that 
we must be allowed to attribute the first impulse given to the 
very praise-worthy and extended attempts of late made to 
provide a growing population with the means and opportunities 
of public worship. The spirit of opposition which has been 
manifested towards these laudable measures, has exposed the 
true origin and nature of dissent in general, and predisposed our 
minds to reject all arguments which Dissenters bring against the 
principle of an Establishment as unscriptural and unlawful ; 
especially since all the sanctions of the Old Testament Scriptures 
are not only left in all their force by the Divine Author of the 
Gospel Dispensation, but have from his own example and his 
precepts received a confirmation, as also by his conduct in the 
Temple and the Synagogue — ^by his contribution — and by his 
care to have all the observances of the law strictly performed by 
those who received from him the benefit of a cure. At the same 
time it will be observed, that the same spirit and arguments are 
opposed to all the testimony of experience ; for the wisest legis- 
lators of antiquity, have acknowledged the utility of religious 
sanctions, nor will it, to the satisfaction of many, be easily shewn 
that the support of religion forms no part of the obligations of 
the civil magistrate. But it is urged in the particular instance 
before us, that it has become an intolerable burden to the 
country, as if by increasing demands on the revenue the Church 



of England were luxuriating on the industry of an impoverished 
people. That the statements which some two years ago were 
sent forth through the length and breadth of the land, were 
greatly exaggerated, has been abundantly proved by the Par- 
liamentary returns, and without adverting to the costs of 
religion to Foreign Christian states, our own Establishment 
would compare to advantage with that of the Jews, or the more 
costly rites of the Pagan nations.* The former by divine 
appointment, made a very ample provision for the Priest and 
Levite, and yet there is reason to believe the charge in this case 
fell very far short of that allowed by the contemporary nations 
for the performance of the Heathen rites.-}- Egypt for example, 
is said to have maintained the Priesthood, or literati cast, by a 
large annual grant from the revenue, independently of their 
possessions, which amounted to no less than a third portion of the 
land — and if the Greeks, in adopting their institutions, acted 
with greater economy, the public expenditure could not be on a 
much more contracted scale, whilst the council of the Amphictyons 
were permitted to expend continually large sums of money in 
the building of temples and providing " altars for the unknown 
gods." Against such growing demands, the laws of the 
Decemviri might at Rome operate for some time as a check, 
but when it is considered that the office of Pontifex Maximus 
was held by the Emperors themselves, and that at one time the 
renowned city could alone boast of her 424 temples, it will not 
be supposed that the cause of superstition reaped in the latter 
field a much more scanty harvest. Then, Sir, it is fair to 
conclude that the mighty grievance of our time and of our 
country, from the burden of what they call a state religion,, 
appears to sink into insignificance by such comparisons as are 
common when they will serve an opposite purpose ; and we might 
fearlessly conduct the inquiry, if justly represented, to an issue 
with any period, or any example of the Establishments of our 

• Jahn*s Hebrew Commentarj, b. 2. sec. 12. 
t Adams's Beligious World. 
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holy faith. But vain the hope of satisfying the complaints of 
those whose unreasonableness has been sufficiently exposed by 
themselves in the litigations which have divided the sects united 
against the Established Church, through the pious zeal of the 
Independents to recover certain endowments which are said to 
have passed away from them. And no doubt it is an extreme in 
public wrongs, when ancient trusts and endowments are diverted 
from their original purpose, if the Independent's interests may 
thereby suffer any prejudice ; but the fitness of things is wholly 
reversed when the interests of the Church of England are 
involved. For example, it is a monstrous grievance to have 
Lady Hewley's charity applied to other uses than that intended 
by the donor, because in the views of this denomination they 
ought to reap the benefit ; but it would at the most be a very 
venial abuse to apply to the encouragement or support of 
non-conformity the munificent bequests say of William of 
Wykeham. Your friends are therefore prepared constantly to 
expect that one whose sentiments are so decidedly favourable to 
the existing order and institutions of this country, will come in 
for no small share of that vituperation and abuse for which the 
liberal party have become notorious — and if your adversaries are 
justly charged with the indulgence of a spirit more of a secular 
than a religious character, I need not be over scrupulous as to 
the authority from whence these words of defiance are derived, 
which I beg leave to apply to your case — 

• " Integer vitse, scelerisque purus 
Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu, 
Nee venenatis gravida sagittis. 
Fusee, pharetra.* 
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• Hor. Ode 22. 



Mr. Roberson then rose and expressed himself as 
follows : — 

Mr. Chairman and Brethren, 

Your courtesy and kindness have placed me here in a very 
unusual situation. I must throw myself on the same courtesy 
and kindness if I should now conduct myself as a novice. From 
disuse in public extempore speaking, I am not fit, T^rithout 
previousconsideratioujto advert to the subjects thus brought before 
me. I should neither do justice to my own feelings, nor to the 
company I have the honour to address, were I to make the attempt, 
and shall therefore adopt the mode, which, how much soever less 
in esteem, is certainly more agreeable to my own powers, more 
respectful to those present, and more becoming the subject before 
me ;— I shall guide myself by notes, which I have put down, 
but at much disadvantage — for till this moment I had only a very 
imperfect notion of the nature, or of the extent, of the compli- 
ment intended by this meeting. 

The present occasion in its bearings is big with reflections 
which rush uponourminds and hurry the thoughts from individual 
and local objects to principles and consequences. The individual. 
Sir, instantly vanishes into his own absolute nothingness in the 
magnitude and variety of the objects which press for notice, 
when, in connexion with the contents of the Books thus exhibited, 
we turn our minds to the movements which shake to the very 
centre, and have a direct tendency entirely to overthrow, the 
British Constitution in Church and State. 

That any number of Clergymen should choose to express to 
me their united favourable opinion of my labours in the cause of 
our Church, was certainly unlooked for by myself, and not a 
little surprising. I soon concluded, however, that this measure 
must have a much more extensive bearing, and be intended to 
exhibit at this time of rebuke, blasphemy, and violence, a con- 
current expression of attachment to all the great principles of 
our National Church Establishment. It is abundant honour to 
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me that my age and pretty regular adherence to those principles 
should have pointed me out as not unworthy to be noticed on 
such an occasion. Not that I aflPect to be ignorant that I may 
appear to have been actively employed ; and in a way that might 
seem to be calculated, by God'*s blessing, to promote ultimately the 
substantial good of the neighbourhood in which I have been 
placed. But it has seemed to be rather as a common labourer, 
and in a way suited to my limited circumstances and capacity, 
than in a way which had any peculiar visible tendency to public 
utility. The hint, however, that it was intended thus to 
express to me an approbation of my professional conduct (of 
which I had not the least idea till I opened the note which 
conveyed the invitation to this meeting), at the same time 
that it gave me pleasure, drove me to my recollections, to 
discover, if I could, the particular view in which my conduct 
might appear to justify any such notice. But I did not 
seem to have any clue to guide me. I have been active, but 
feeem not to have courted popularity. I mean not to insinuate 
any disregard to the opinion of the thinking part of mankind, 
but whatever may have been either my virtuous respect to public 
opinion, or the vanity of my own mind, it is very long since I 
was fully convinced that I did not possess those qualifications 
which are requisite to catch and retain the popular gale. And 
on reviewing the very unsteady aspect of the times during the 
best part of my life, and the want of stability in the principles 
upon which popular estimation seemed to be founded, there did 
not appear any course within my sphere, in which I was likely to 
have carried with me any thing that could be called the general 
cordial approbation of those who might be near enough to observe 
my conduct. So far as I can judge of myself on reflection, while 
I have listened to the sentiments floating around me, I have 
endeavoured to adhere to that course which, according to my own 
views, seemed to be useful ; although in so doing my conduct as 
a Clergyman might, as I have supposed, often appear to indicate 
something like an unnecessary and useless adherence to prescribed 
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forms and ceremonies — and as a subject of the realm, to laws and 
customs, because they were instituted. 

But afterwards, and when I got an idea of the kind of " token^ 
by which the esteem of my brethren was to be signified to me, 
I found that in one respect I had been in error. This present 
shews that my principles are understood and that my conduct is 
approved. A token more congenial to my views and feelings 
could not have been offered nor devised. Nor, as I conceive, one 
more fitly adapted to manifest the principles in which those who 
offer it unite ; and to which they wish to intimate their determi- 
nation to adhere, and which it is their resolution to defend. 

I am master of no expressions adequate to convey the senti- 
ments which on this occasion fill my mind. It is highly satisfactory 
in the decline of life to find myself the object of the favourable 
opinion of my brethren who have had the means of knowing 
what that life has been ; — that they think it proper to unite in 
expressing that opinion, and to do so with some publicity ; — that 
this expression regards the objects for which I seem to have 
lived ; in comparison with which all other considerations have 
been as nothing ; and in the promotion of which, I have sacrificed 
something, and have seemed to myself to have been ready, with 
the utmost cheerfulness, to sacrifice every thing ; — that they 
should do this, too, at a time when our order is by many thought 
to be the legitimate object of scorn ; — when he, who, according 
to the order of the Church of England, devotes himself, in God's 
name and by God's help, " to minister the doctrine and sacraments 
and the discipline of Christ as the Lord hath commanded and as 
this Church and Realm hath received the same according to the 
commandment of God,"* is held up as destitute of common 
understanding or of principle, adds much to the satisfaction ;— 
that at a time, I say, when he who devotes himself to God and his 
Country under such engagements loses cast with certain classes of 
British Society, (the intellectual worthies of our day), and ceases 
to be thought on a level with his neighbours in the common rights 

• Ordination Service. 
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of person, of privilege, ur of property ; — when lie becomes the 
prominent object of dishonour and scoff to the liberal and light- 
mindetl of all ranks, from the high trifler in office, and the half 
taught commoner, down through the self-named minister of the 
" Chapel^'' and the beardless boy at the academy, to the very 
sordid slave of the brothel and the beer-shop ; — that at such a 
time as this, and under such circumstances, it should be thought 
in any sense worth the while of any respectable number o£- 
Clergymen voluntarily, unitedly, and publicly, to express to roe, 
in this manner, their approbation of my conduct as a Man and aS' 
a Clergyman, is matter of abundant satisfaction to myself as 
individual, and of such exultation in a public view, that words 
fail me to express. And that they should do this by placing' 
Ijefore me the books which contain the system of the Church 
England, and the exposition of her faith and morals, which it has 
been so earnestly my wish to bring quietly into more general 
notice, understanding, and practical application ; and the Book of 
divine Revelation, on which that incomparable system is founded 
and tlie knowledge and influence of which that system is so 
admirably calculated to extend and to enforce, is, truly, a mark 
of more especial honour, which I know not how to estimate, and 
to which I have no pretensions whatever to think myself entitled. 
But it is an act on their part which speaks tcell and loudly for 
our National Church, and for our country ; in whose welfare and 
honour I must think it highly creditable to have any share. 

But, Sir, when the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, and 
the Homihes, are mentioned in this connexion, my mind shrinks 
back and is overwhelmed with a sense of its littleness and mean- 
ness ; and of the total insignificance of all that can be imputed 
to any exertions of mine. 

The Bible, Sir, is the revelation from Heaven. Therein is 
disclosed the mind of the Almighty, Everlasting, Invisible, and 
Incomprehensible God, in regard to the human race, — God's 
creatures — now in a state of ignorance, degradation, confusion 
and ruin ; opening the way to their rcstoiation and happiness. 
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The Book of Common Prayer is that incomparable system of 
religious and moral instruction and discipline, which has been 
deduced from the Bible, and which brings the whole of revelation 
to bear upon man in every stage of his existence from the cradle 
to the grave. This system was composed for the general public 
use of the British Church, by the united labours of men, who 
brought to a thorough investigation of the sense and meaning of 
Divine Revelation, more diligence and patience, more profound 
and extensive learning, more genuine and vital piety, and more 
practical knowledge of man^s nature and history, than were ever 
brought to bear upon any known composition in the world. In 
considering our admirable Liturgy with reference to the nature 
and circumstances of our race, and in comparing it with the Bible,* 
we find in it the whole scheme of Divine Revelation wrought into 
devotional exercises and services suited to all the various exigences 
of mankind. And in the prescribed use of his Liturgy, the 
Churchman^s memory is continually refreshed in all the great 
events and truths of Revelation ; and in his obligations flowing 
therefrom. 

The Book of Homilies is a treasure of ^^ wholesome and godly 
eoBhortaiions to move the people to honour and worship the 
Almighty God, and diligently to serve him every one according to 
their degree^ state and vocation" ;'f out of this book the officiating 
Clergyman, yet young and less experienced, is enabled to furnish 
the most sound and appropriate instruction in doctrine and 
morals. The Homilies are admirably suited " to expel and 
drive away as well corrupt, vicious, and ungodly living, as also 
erroneous and poisoned doctrine ;^J and when used according to 
the intenticm of the Church they are an invaluable security to 
the country. 

The wisdom of the Fathers of the British Constitution in 
adopting, cherishing, and maintaining this our religious system, 

* See this done to advantage, by the Rev. H. J. Bailey, in his " Liturgy, 
compared with the Bible." 1834. Rivington. 

f Pre&ce to the Homilies, t Preface lu the Homilies. 
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interweaving it with the laws and customs of our land, has been 
similar to that of the Fathers pf our Church, in the composition 
and the preparation of it. And we have thereby had the high 
privilege, and the means, of being formed to a " wise and 
understanding people^* — a nation fearing God and working 
righteousness. 

The superiority of this system is not less manifest in its 
practical working, than in its theory. Open to the Rubric, and 
suppose the ** hallowed" seventh day returned. Each parish 
goes up to the House of which God hath said ^^ my name shall be 
there.'^-f' In that house they meet, in his official capacity, him 
who is " called^' J and " ordained" || of God to minister in sacred 
things. In the presence of the Most High all distinctions of 
human society vanish ; high and low, rich and poor, old and 
young, are there gathered together as sinners§ before their 
common Lord. AU need his promised mercies ; all want the 
influences of his Holy Spirit. The services throughout tend to 
raise the worshipper's mind from earth towards heaven, to bring 
him near to God; while with his brethren he worships and kneels^ 
before the Lord his maker in confession, praise, and thanksgiving ; 
while he hearkens to the " voice"** of God, and presents before 
his footstool supplications and prayers for himself and for others. 
The varied exercises tend to enlarge the heart, to inspire good 
resolutions, and to ennoble the character of him who joins in them 
with devotion ; and the service altogether becomes to the young, 
the ignorant, and the weak, as well as to others, influential, in 
forming the character to holy reverence, and to understanding 
in the fear of the Lord. By such exercise both preacher and 
people are prepared, like Peter and those with Cornelius, to hear 
what may be contained in the Sermon or Homily as commanded 
of God.-ff And the whole is found to be a " reasonable service 



• Deut. 4—6. t I>eut. 12—6 & 11. 1 Kings, 8—29. 

X Heb. 6—4 & 6. || Tit. 1—6. 

§ General Confession. % Venite, exaltemus. 

•• Venite, and general exhortation. ft Acts 10 — 33. 
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admirably adapted to the condition of man. and well calculated 
to direct, " perfect, establish, strengthen, settle,'"* the hearts of 
the worshippers. 

In other assemblies for worship, all, except the hymn, appears 
to be the mere exhibition of the minister. The little that is read 
of the Bible is at the caprice of the officiating individual. The 
people are excluded from the service, tliey have no previous 
knowledge of what is intended to be brought before them, and 
are thus degrculedf to the situation of mere listeners for the 
hour, to what may accidentally happen to be uppermost in the 
mind of the speaker. The usual mode of expression employed 
by those who attend such assemblies confirms this statement. 
They tell us that they " go to hear" such a preacher — that they 
** sit under the ministry" of such a man. And they conduct 
themselves accordingly ; for they " go," " sit" down, and 
" hear," what the preacher has to say ; when he has done, they 
retire with a few gossipping remarks about the man, his matter, 
or his manner. The more carefully and honestly this comparison 
is pursued, and the more clearly will the excellency of the Church 
system appear. 

We are fully aware that there are persons entitled to consider- 
ation for qualifications valuable in society, who do not view our 
established system in a favourable light. For some of these we 
entertain much concern ; we seem to discover in them a pre- 
occupied mind, and a perversion of intellect, which may not 
unfrequently be traced to an early wrong bias ; to the absence of 
information, and to the natural renitency of man's heart, fairly 
to examine and to embrace humiliating truth. The Bible is by 
them considered as a book that contains many things which are 
either abrogated, or not now applicable to men in our day; 
much that is not intelligible, and not a little that is of a nature 

• 1 Pet. 6—10. 
-f* Let the situation of persons assembled in a dissenting meeting-house be 
considered under the idea of an assembly for divine worship, and let the blank 
that is felt, if the favourite preacher appears not, be taken into account, and 
we may fiiirly ask, what is that divine being thej meet to worship. 
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to puzzle and confound. They suppose therefore that nothing 
can or ought to be done, but to suffer the infant human being 
to grow up and exercise its own right of thinking and judging, 
and of forming its own religious system, or no system at all ; 
that every man'^s salvation is his own private concern, and that 
therefore every man should be left to manage for it as well as 
he can ; and they are further of opinion, that no learning, piety, 
extensive knowledge, or accuracy in judgment, can qualify any 
man or body of men, for the forming of any system for the 
religious education of youth, or for the general instruction of 
mankind. If such notions as these be correct, it seems necessarily 
to follow, that man who in every other department of knowledge 
wants help, ought to be left to grope his way to salvation with 
no help at all. 

There is often something so absurd in the mockery of argu- 
ment with which our system is assailed, something so impudent 
in the manner in which false assertions are made, that those of 
our order, who are unskilled in controversy and unpractised in 
strife, are liable to be baffled in the onset, and are obliged to 
retreat upon our resources. By repulse we gather strength, 
being driven to examine our ground and our weapons, we find 
that we have in reserve armour of proof and an impregnable 
fortress. " The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is 
our refuge.*^ Abraham, and Moses, and the Prophets, whom our 
Fathers consulted as examples^ all acting under the immediate 
guidance of heaven, knew nothing, we find, of the right of every 
man to choose a religion for himself; they commanded those 
under their authority to " keep the way of the Lord"^* as by 
them prescribed. We are assured that the Scripture is not of 
" any private interpretation," but was written for the instruction 
of those upon whom the ends of the world are come. We 
assume that the God of Abrahsun, and of Moses, is the same God 
and Father of our Lonl Jesus Christ whom we adore ;* that 
man is still the same creature, that the purpose of education is 
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the same ; and that the institutions of government and of religion, 
are still for the same purposes as formerly. We know of no 
abrogation of the laws by which the religious instruction and 
education of the young and of the ignorant were then commanded 
and conducted. We do know that Jesus Christ came not to 
destroy the Law and the Prophets; and, therefore, conceive 
ourselves authorised to conclude, that whatever system of public 
instruction is built upon Moses and the Prophets, having Jesus 
Christ for the chief corner stone, may now be safely adopted and 
taught by authority ; and that every system so built, must, in all 
essential points be one and the same. We stake our credit upon 
the assertion that the Church of England is thus built Her 
walls are cemented with the blood of her well-instructed, laborious, 
and devout Fathers, and that she is thus impregnable. The 
adopting of this system, the cherishing of it, and the interweaving 
of it with all the institutions of society, have given to our nation 
that greatness, and honour, and renown, and power, and influence, 
which have so highly distinguished her amongst the nations of 
the earth. The abandoning of it must of course be followed by 
her utter degradation, by her becoming a bye-word and proverb 
of reproach. 

Whatever the all-wise God in his righteous government may 
permit tlie enemies of our Church to achieve to the disadvantage 
of the nation, those who understand and maintain her doctrines 
and keep her discipline, can never be reduced to meanness. 
They may be persecuted and plundered, but they will stand in 
great boldness before the face of those who afiiict them, and will 
hereafter be numbered with the wise in that day when actions 
and characters are weighed. 

It is our duty as Clergymen, at all hazards, to maintain and to 
work the system of our national Church. It is our office ; we 
have bound ourselves so to do. It is our privilege, it is our 
honour ; and if this duty be rightly pursued it will be our heart's 
delight. But there is a previous duty, and one which requires 
some preparation, I meanthedixty of understanding it ;— of under- 
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standing tlie icriptural nature of its machinery, and how that 
machinery operates upon man as an individual, in every stage of 
his existence, and as a member of society ; influencing him in 
every rank, ofRce, and relation of life, to perform his whole duty 
to Grod, and to his neighbour. The want of a just and compre- 
hensive understanding of the system in all its bearings, will 
inevitably be attended with a proportionate misconception ot the 
mode of upholding and of working it. Men of imperfect and 
narrow views will be partial in their official conduct. Some will 
neglect the discipline, others the doctrine ; some will attend more 
strictly to the prayers, others to the preaching ; and the same 
individual will be careless and irregular in regard to the rites 
and ceremonies, and to the administration of the Sacraments, and 
the duty of catechising, while he is particularly strenuous in 
enforcing certain points of doctrine which he may have crudely 
taken up as alone essential. Too often the Bible is not studied 
as a whole, or as it contains the whole of that incomprehensible 
scheme of infinite greatness and wisdom which applies to the 
restoration and happiness of fallen man. Nor is it duly con- 
ceived that this restoration is brought about by a process of 
education and improvement. It is not surprising therefore that 
such persons should not have considered the system of the 
Church of England as designed to bring the revealed scheme of 
Redemption to bear upon man in his condition in this world ; 
that they should inculcate and guard those points only, which 
they consider essential, and that they should imagine that they 
justify themselves in so doing, by asking what is the chqff^to the 
tvheatj as if the grain by the contrivance of nature's all-perfect 
Author were not formed and matured under the cover and 
protection of the husk or chaff. Separate them in their growth, 
and what becomes of the wheat ? Neglect " the discipline of 
Christ as the Lord hath commanded and as this Church and 
Realm hath received the same according to the commandments of 
God,'' and we have not far to look in order to see what will then 
become of the doctrine. We need not travel to Geneva, to 
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Germany, or to the United States,— our ancient Puritans and 
more modem seceders from our discipline, exhibit a book, in 
which he who runs may read strong signs of decay in doctrine, 
and in those principles which are the bonds of human society, 
and which lead men towards the society of just men made 
perfect. He will discover a great deficiency in the influence of 
those principles which generate reverence and Godly fear, and a 
plentiful substitution of measures calculated to generate a 
wandering and a vacant mind, and to introduce fastidiousness^ 
endless divisions, infidelity, and atheism. He will see associa- 
tions cultivated for political and other purposes, destructive of 
all soundness of doctrine and consistency of religious profession ; 
associations similar to the uniting of Christ with Belial, and 
what should be the Temple of God with idols. 

We shall find our advantage in inquiring into the principles 
upon which are founded these association, in opposition to the 
Church. And in going at the same time to the foundation of 
the Church of England, and we shall find that the Church stands 
on Nature and Revelation^ while the principles on which at. this 
day the Church is opposed are those very principles which 
brought death into the world, and all the disorder and confusion 
of life. On tlie one hand, is Nature'^s system of regulated 
authority through all the gradations of situation, age, power, 
and wisdom ; as that of parents, masters, teachers, magistrates, 
judges, legislators, and kings, up to heaven's incomprehensible 
omnipotent Majesty, — ^all acknowledged by revelation as having 
been appointed, regulated, and supported by nature's Lord and 
Governor ; and as being all responsible to him for the manner in 
which their authority is exercised. On the other hand, is a 
system of abstract individual rights of thinking, judging, and 
acting, tending to unlimited and endless collision, confusion, and 
acrimonious contest ; to the annihilation of order, security, and 
happiness. 

If it be inquired how it has come to pass that with so excellent a 
system for the inculcation of right principles and good conduct, 
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theae demoralising and destructive principles should have spread 
and gained so much influence, the answer, we fear, must bear with 
some severity upon our order, who, having been appointed to bring 
the provisions of Holy Writ into operation, and to give them 
general influence and effect, have greatly failed in that object. 
The particular point of deficiency, however, does not seem perhaps 
to consist so much in defect of learning, abilities, or of zeal and 
disinterested desire to be useful in our official capacity, as in 
what depends a good deal upon others, rather than upon ourselves 
as individuals. It consists in our education. Were I permitted 
to speak on this subject, I should suggest that the education of 
Clergymen is deficient ; not because they do not study theology 
as a science more deeply at the University, but because so little 
is previously done to form their minds for just thinking; and so 
much to give them mistaken notions and habits. The Clergy, 
Sir, share with all other classes in the inefficiency of our schools ; 
which, allowing the few real exceptions, are greatly deficient in 
forming the character of youth. Much, indeed, has lately been 
said about education, but the practical inquirer knows not 
where to turn in order to obtain an adequate notion of the 
meaning of the term. Something has been said about the 
forming of schoplmasters : but where is he who has even attempted 
to portray the man who is to form the human character to 
manhood, scholarship, and piety — to train youth to virtue as 
well as to knowledge ? Were this subject properly taken up 
and pursued with the consideration it deserves, it would, by 
degrees, be understood ; and the present loose, superficial, 
inefficient course of what is called education, would gradually 
give way to something rational and substantial ; and the propor- 
tion of shallow half-formed characters, whether divines, gentry, 
or legislators, who, by their inconclusive prattle, and pompous 
dogmatical nonsense, so incessantly annoy what remains of 
English good-sense and manhood, would retire, and give place to 
" able men, such as fear God, men of truth and hating covetous- 
ness r^ to men shewing staunch principle in private life, and 
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prepared to grapple with the difficulties of office ; and to repair, 
by GaeTs mercyy the ravages which imbecility and malice have 
made and are making in the noblest structure under heaven — the 
British Constitution in Church and State. 

Without 'any pretensions to dogmatise on a subject of such 
tremendous importance, and so little understood^ I may be 
allowed to question whether the deficiencies of which we complain 
can possibly be supplied by any system from which the Bible, or 
any part of it, is excluded ; or which is managed, superintended, 
or visited by committees ;— or, whether any master who knows 
the effect of the interference of such bodies (consisting of one or 
more), and at the same time knows enough of the infant mind to 
conduct a school for children under 15, could possibly submit to 
an interference with the discipline or order of his school by any 
committee whatever. No : let every means be devised to find 
men qualified for the employment, or rather every inducement 
held out for men to qualify themselves for the arduous under- 
taking, and let each master maqage his own school ; the children 
will then know from whom they are to take their direction. 
Such a master will always be glad to hear in private the freest 
remarks upon his conduct as a master, but must consult his own 
judgment how best to turn such remarks to account. It belongs 
to every Clergyman to endeavour rightly to understand this 
difficult subject, and to suggest prudent considerations upon it, 
as occasions may admit, to parents of every class. Indeed, the 
importance of the Clergy, and the admirable construction of the 
system of our Church, cannot be duly considered without 
perceiving that we have in that system a machine of admirable 
construction and of immense power — ^as human means can be 
powerful to produce moral and religious effects — ^but which is 
greatly overlooked. We are sadly deficient in Clergymen, as 
well as in schoolmasters, of skill and judgment to apply its 
powers and to work its provisions. Few amongst the most 
zealous, laborious, and devoted of either profession appear to ba 
ip possession of the art of applying to advantage our national 
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religious institutions in the instructing and forming the character 
of the uneducated. They do not seein to see any use in studying 
the nature of their own species, or the best way to lead the 
uninformed mind to think and to receive instruction. When 
they would teach religion and morals, they lecture, address, and 
explain by set speeches, instead of simplifying and leading their 
pupils to think, and pray, and conduct themselves in the 
enlightening manner the Church directs. Little is done to lay 
in young men the foundation of a thorough knowledge of the 
human character, and of the history of divine revelation as 
contained in the Bible, and to form them to familiar habits of 
thinking, judging, and acting as members of society upon the 
principles manifested in that history. Little is done in the course 
of theirearlyeducation toleadthemto a knowledge of the design and 
use of the Books of Common Prayer and of the Homilies ; — ^little 
pains is taken to form them to such habits of thinking as would 
lead those called to the ministry to consider themselves as a part 
of a body of religious officers engaged and appointed, each in his 
station, to co-operate, and to carry into effect, one and the same 
great national system of religious and moral discipline. Instead 
of this they are often most injudiciously led to think of preparing 
themselves individually to be preachers of what they themselves 
may crudely imagine to he thegaspel^ rather than to ^^ minister the 
doctrine and discipline of Christ as this Church and Realm hath 
received the same according to the commandment of God.*"* 

It is in an important sphere, and on high vantage ground, that 
the parochial Clergy of this nation move in this time of public 
innovation and speculative temerity. While other teachers are 
necessarily bound to catch, and secure if they can, the varying, 
perhaps vitiated, taste of their employers ; while their congrega- 
tions are fluctuating, disappointed, dissatisfied, running to and fro, 
and crying, " Lo, here is a great and powerful preacher,'^ or " Lo, 
he is there C^ the regular, sober, consistent, parish priest, moves 
quietly on in the prescribed even tenor of his way, and finds himself 
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on firm ground. He has his directory to which he safely refers in 
the exercise of his function. He meets the ignorance and the 
errors around him by stating and explaining the Liturgy and 
Articles of his Church, and proving their identity in doctrine, 
spirit, and tendency, with divine revelation. If he finds difficulty 
in providing for the pulpit, the Homilies are an excellent resource, 
full of sound and appropriate matter ; and in the study and 
reading of them he benefits his charge, and gains to himself other 
advantages than those connected with doctrine ; he acquires a 
sober taste and ready and clear expression. 

Let the Clergy of the Church of England know their place, 
their advantages, and the immense importance of their office and 
duties in society. Let them study these their books with 
unremitting care. Let them carry the minds of their people 
along with them in their ministration in the sanctuary, and in 
the use of all their occasional services, let their pulpit exercises 
be prepared in accordance with their ordination engagements ; 
and they will thereby preach the gospel in all its fulness. In 
working the subjects contained in the daily services, and in the 
offices for particular occasions, into the minds of old and young, 
they will much improve themselves in real practical theology. 
While thus they are bringing those committed to their care to 
an acquaintance with the Revelation that God has condescended 
to make of himself, and of his merciful kindness to lost mankind, 
in the Sacred Scriptures, they will be establishing themselves in 
their most holy faith. And so far as I can judge, they will 
thereby take not only the method which best suits with their 
engagements, but absolutely the best possible methods " to bring 
all that are committed to their charge to " that agreement in 
the faith and knowledge of God, and to that ripeness and 
perfectness of age in Christ, that there be no place left among 
them, either for error in religion, or for viciousness in life.*"* 

I know not whether I ought to apologise for these remarks, or 
for any of them, or for the manner of offering them ; I do know 
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that I ought to express, if I could, a proper sense of the respect 
and honour this day manifested to me, and I know, too, that I 
wish so to do, — ^but, Sir, I find myself quite inadequate to 
the task. 



Mr. Roberson was not aware that reference would be made to 
his attention to National Schools, or he would have embodied ir> 

his address the following sentiments :— 

If children are to be taught the principles of the National Church their 
teachers must understand those principles and act upon them ; if chUdren are 
expected to *^ order themselves lowly and reverently to all their betters," it is 
necessary that their betters should conduct themselves with the strictest regard 
to propriety in manner and expression, as fhr as their conduct can come under 
the observation of children, or be the sulyect of their reflection. In this Yiew 
the National School-room is inferior only to the Holy Temple in the regard to 
be had to correctness of behaviour in every one who approaches it in what- 
ever character. It is requisite that the master should exact the most implicit 
obedience, but in such a way, that it may be gradually apparent to the children, 
that he acts upon principles of justice and kindness, and conducts the govern- 
ment of his School under a sense of the immediate notice of the Almighty 
God, and of the most perilous responsibility. 

The working a school by monitors, on the Madras system, requires qualifi- 
cations which are seldom found united in the same person, who has not 
undergone a long course of previous training with a view to the acquisition and 
improvement of them, qualifications of a high cast. Some perhaps must be 
called natural, others are to be acquired. A quick perception ; precision ; 
phyrical strength, and firmness of mind ; coolness in judging ; a nice sense 
of justice, and of honour founded on correct religious principle ; self- 
possession ; perseverance ; and generally, a perfect comprehension of the 
subjects to be taught, with an address and undisplayed authority in forming 
monitors to this character, and in keeping them up to their duty in working 
the respective classes. 

If, to assert that this subject is not yet well understood by persons who talk 
much about general education, should be thought arrogant and unbecoming, 
it is matter of unquestionable and painful experience that schools in general, 
including even National Schools, do not hold out sufficient inducement for 
persons who already possess the necessary qualifications in a good degree to 
settle to them, nor to induce men of proper talent to submit to the expense 
and labour of acquiring those qualifications. And there is no presimiption in 
saying that nothing will be done to efitect this in general education till a good 
foundation is laid for bringing out such teachers as above described, and that 
the burden of this must fall upon the Clergy of the Established Church. 
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The toast of thanks to the Committee having been proposed^ 
The Bev. Gray Stuart was called upon, who rose and said. 
Sir,-— On taking upon myself the office of expressing in the name 
of the Committee the deep sense of the honour conferred on us, 
I conceive it to be acting on the principle pursued in parliament 
where the youngest Bishop is expected to offer the petitions and 
prayers for the day. I am thus called forth to express in the 
name of those who have acted with me, our sincere pleasure in 
witnessing so delightful, as well as successful termination to our 
undertaking, as this day^s meeting affords us ; an undertaking 
which the Committee had entered upon, not from the slightest 
wish to put themselves forward in any way whatever, or to 
dictate to those who might be older and more advanced in 
dignity, the course to be pursued ; but solely from the desire 
of combining the well-known opinions, as well as wishes of many 
of the Clergy, to pay this tribute of respect to our revered friend, 
in such a way as might best testify to the fulness of that respect 
and admiration with which we regard his pious and unwearied 
labours ; and we beg to assure you, it was only from the fear of 
increasing the difficulties of carrying our design into execution 
by the admission of too great a number on the Committee, which 
prevented our requesting that aid of many of the neighbouring 
Clergy, which we should otherwise have felt as highly valuable ; 
and grieved should we be, if in consequence of this, umbrage 
had been given to any of those friends whose hearts were so 
truly with us in the work. But of this I will say no more, 
but proceed to observe that Mr. Roberson, in his excellent 
address, expressed his inability to discover any thing in himself 
which could call forth so public an avowal of the approbation of 
his fellow-clergy, and hence he laid the weight of it on those 
principles which he through life had professed. But, Sir, we 
will not consent to see these separated, for I am sure you will 
agree with me in declaring, that while we respect the principles, 
we at the same time love the man, inasmuch as we behold in his 
life and conversation the fairest example both of their truth and 
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of their excellence. The times in which we live are sifting times, 
times when principles are weighed in the balances and often are 
found wanting. When the creeds as well as the institutions of 
former days are shaken to their foundations, if haply they too 
might be overthrown. It is, then, amidst this sea of doubts and 
uncertainties, that the value of those principles which stand the 
test, and bring those who act on them victorious through evil 
report and good report, is more fully appreciated ; to the truth 
of this the meeting of this day bears full testimony, for we are 
assembled around this table to bear public witness of our 
admiration of those principles which have accumulated so much 
honour and reverence on the head of One who for upwards of 
fifty years hath unhesitatingly followed them. And surely, then, 
it becomes us as Ministers of the Gospel and friends of truth, to 
disseminate them more widely than we have yet done, and for 
this end we must seek them first in the Word of God, and in 
that Church, whose doctrines, discipline, and institutions have so 
long been the study of our much-esteemed friend. We have 
been perhaps too indifferent to the peculiar excellence of our own 
church, and too inclined to allow other forms and systems to be 
palmed on us as excellent in the highest degree, without endea- 
vouring to show our dissent. Whereas it is now our duty to act 
the part of Churchmen, to shew that we regard the Church of 
England not merely as equal, but as superior to every other, 
and to be willing to enter the lists against all who attack her, 
not fearing an instant but that as champions in a good cause, and 
in reliance on divine strength, the victory will be ours. 

The health of L. S. E. was then given and thanks to him for 
his book. 

The Rev. Mr. Gathercole, on being requested to respond to 
the toast, arose and said, 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking, and unpleasant as 
it may be to my feelings to address, extempore, such a company 
as that now before me, I cannot allow the present toast to pass 
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without making a remark or two, besides returning you my most 
sincere and heartfelt thanks in behalf of L. S. E., for the very 
kind manner in which you have noticed both him and his health. 

When I received the note which requested my attendance here 
to-day, several obstacles immediately presented themselves, and 
induced me at the moment to decline all thoughts of coming, but 
on recollecting for what purpose the meeting was about to be con- 
vened, the veneration and the regard which I entertain for my 
aged friend, and the high estimation in which I hold those prin- 
ciples which he has so consistently held and advocated during 
such a long series of years, very soon determined me to surmount 
those obstacles. And I cannot but express myself highly gratified 
at having acted on that determination, because the proceedings 
of this meeting evince that, notwithstanding the everlasting 
sophistication and the craft of the enemy, and all the nonsense 
afloat in the world, there yet are some who are resolved to walk 
in the good old way, and to act upon those principles which the 
Bible contains, and the Church of England enforces, for the 
religious and moral welfare of the commonwealth. 

I was as you are generally aware, brought up a Dissenter ; 
I was indeed devotedly attached to the principles of dissent, 
because I firmly believed them to be scriptural and true. But 
when I now compare those principles with the sacred scriptures, 
and look back upon myself as a Dissenter, I feel perfectly 
astonished, and wonder with what eyes I then read the Word of 
God, and how it came to pass that I remained so long connected 
with the mass of error, wickedness, and delusion, which result 
from the pernicious principles of dissent. And when I reflect 
that, without the argumentation, solicitation, or instruction of a 
single individual, I was gradually, and, as it were involuntarily^ 
led to abandon those principles, and to adopt the purely scrip- 
tural principles of the Church, I seem to discern throughout 
the whole business, the direction and guidance of the all-wise 
providence of God. So that, as you will perceive, I am not 
a Churchman, from either education or habit. No, I am a 
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Churchman from thorough conviction— >fnNn a thorough ran- 
▼ictton of the truth and purity of the princifdes contained in 
those two books — the Book of Homilies and the Book <^ 
Common Prayer — the legitimate descendants <^ the Bible, on 
which they now rest. Nor am I a prejudiced or bigoted 
Churchman. A bigot is one who has adopted principles and 
opinions without being able to assign any reason for adopting 
them— without having previously given them a full and fair 
examination. Such is not the case with me; for I gave the 
whole subject the fullest and the fairest examination, and the 
closest thinking that I was at all able to give it But if 
that man is a bigot who has adopted principles and senti- 
ments from pure conviction of their truth and excellence, who 
feels able to overthrow with ease every objection that can be 
raised against them, and who is consequently determined to 
promulgate and defend them in the face of all opposition, and 
fearless of consequences, then am I a bigot, in the strongest sense 
of the word, and hope ever to remain so. I compared, I will say 
carefully, the principles of Dissent and the principles of the 
Church, with the Bible, and one with another ; and if I was 
prejudiced at all, as I assuredly was, it was decidedly in favour 
of Dissent, its notions and practices, and in opposition to the 
Church. Wherefore, the only reason why I embraced the 
principles of the Church, simply was — ^because I found them, 
and consequently could not help believing them, to be the very 
principles of God's holy word. In reading the Articles and 
Homilies, I discovered all these principles, all the great truths 
of the Bible, brought prominently forward, and earnestly 
enforced upon the understandings and consciences of the people. 
And in examining the Prayer Book, instead of finding it, as I 
anticipated, and had ever been taught to believe it, nothing 
more than a mass of popish nonsense, to my utter surprise I 
found it to be the very Bible itself, wrought into prayers and 
spiritual services, and forming altogether a treasury of devotional 
and heavenly exercises, unrivalled within the compass of every 
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thing that I had ever read. And in short, the more closely I 
examined the government, the discipline, the Articles, the 
Homilies, and the services of the Church, the more fully satisfied 
I became that she was, as she indeed is, a truly scriptural and 
Apostolic Church. And on the other hand, the more attentively 
I examined the principles of Dissent, as to their nature, their 
influence, their tendency, and their operation, the more thoroughly 
convinced was I of the utter rottenness of their nature, and of the 
wickedness of their tendency and operation in a moral point of view. 
And with respect to their being scriptural, that may soon be 
discovered to be entirely out of the question. They are nowhere 
to be found in the word of God, but as condemned and strictly 
forbidden to be held. Their whole tendency and operation are 
indeed in direct opposition to the drift and tenor of the Holy 
Scriptures, and subversive of all kinds of authority. " Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves,^' is the 
command of God, in his word, but, *' no,**' says the Dissenter, 
" I will not, — I choose, and hire, and pay, my teacher, and he shall 
obey me, otherwise I will dismiss him, and hire one who will. I 
know it is not scriptural for me to choose my own spiritual 
teacher, but it is reasonable, and must therefore be right ; — such 
a practice may not be consistent with the scriptures, but it is 
consistent with the principles of dissent, and that is quite enough 
for me.'' Such in effect, and legitimately so too, is the opposition 
of dissent to God's holy word. Upon the notion that it is right, 
for every single congregation, or every individul, to choose its 
own spiritual teacher, depends the whole sy^em of dissent ; if 
that notion be right, dissent is right ; but if that notion be un- 
scriptural, and wrong, the whole system of dissent is unscriptural 
and wrong. And that that notion is wrong the dissenting Mr. 
James confesses, for he says ^^ that no case occurs in the inspired 
history, where it is mentioned, that a church elected its pastor" ; 
and consequently the whole system of dissent is unscrijptural and 
wrong. For if a congregation has no right to elect its own pastor, 
the pastor must be chosen, and appointed over it by some person 
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or persons foreign to it, or not connected with it, and then where 
is its independence ? In the same way every other principle of 
dissent might easily be shown to depend upon that one notion. 
Indeed, the same may be said of any other notion, for there is so 
much of consistency in dissent, at least as far as it regards its 
fundamental principles, that destroy any one of those principles, 
and the whole system falls at once to the ground,*-destroy one 
of its links, and the chain becomes entirely useless. 

It is one of the greatest excellencies of the Church of England, 
an excellence which of all others I hope she will ever enjoy, that 
her Clergy are not the hirelings of the people, — ^that they are not 
dependent upon their people for a piece of bread ; and therefore 
not exposed to be affected by their whims and caprice. No, they 
do not receive their authority from their people, and consequently 
are not their servants, but the servants of tl^e Most High God ; 
from him they receive their authority, and to him alone they are 
amenable for the exercise of that authority. In his name, there- 
fore, and armed with that authority which they have received 
from him, in the way of his own appointment, they go forth to 
preach the gospel, and to demand from those who believe that 
they should ^^ obey them that have the rule over them^ and mbmit 
themselves!^ Having received authority, they can reprove, and 
rebuke with authority, all those who do not walk according to 
the precepts of the gospel. They can preach the truth faithfully 
and honestly, whether men will hear or whether they will forbear . 
They have no inducement to be men-pleasers, — to preach just 
what suits the depraved taste, or the itching ears of their hearers, 
— no, they stand on loftier and holier ground. But how widely 
different it is with dissenting teachers ! All the authority (if it 
is worth calling authority) which they possess, they receive frona 
their people, and are consequently answerable to them, and to 
them alone ; for the use they make of it. The mind and will of 
their people, expressed or understood, is known to them, and is 
their law, and they are obliged to act accordingly, — to endeavour 
to please them and to gratify their itching ears* They are bound 
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to do so, fas a matter of common honesty, betwen man and man, 
they are chosen, hired, and paid, by their employers, for that 
very purpose. And should they ever think of presuming to dis- 
obey their employers, they well know what the result will be, — 
they must either obey, or go about their business. With such 
people a great part of the scriptures are utterly useless, or grossly 
perverted. Instead of the people obeying the minister, the 
minister is obliged to obey the people ; and instead of his reprov- 
ing, and rebuking them, they much more frequently reprove and 
rebuke him ; this is proved by occurrences frequently taking place 
amongst them, and is quite consistent with the principles of 
dissent. Only let a dissenting teacher take it upon him to reprove 
and rebuke, much less to rebuke sharply^ one of his people, 
especially one of his rich members, or Zord-deacons, and what 
would he reply — ^at least what might he reply according to the 
principles and practices of dissent ? Might he not say, " Why you 
impudent scoundrel, what do you mean, what business have you 
with me, what right have you to interfere with my conscience ? 
Do you think that I will submit to your domination, and allow 
you to infringe my liberty of conscience^ and to set your foot 
upon my private judgment f What right have you to lord it 
over God's heritage ? I would have you think, that, as I have a 
right to choose my own teacher, I have also a right to keep him 
as long as I please, and to dismiss him when I please, and if you 
do not keep your place 1 shall soon let you see that I will exercise 
that right, and choose a preacher that will please me.*" This, 
gentlemen, is not mere conjecture, it is what in amount is 
frequently realized to the grievous mortification of dissenting 
teachers, who thus deservedly suffer from the effects of their own 
principles and teaching, and are justly made to eat the fruits of 
the seeds which they themselves have sown and cultivated. 

The principles of Dissent are indeed principles of insubordi- 
nation and defiance to all kinds of authority, whether spiritual 
or civil — principles of reckless opposition, not only to the 
revealed will of Heaven, but to the very order of nature — ^prin- 
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ciples whose consequences are perpetual revolutions^ tumults, 
anarchy, and confusion. They are, in short, the prindplea of 
depraved human nature, instilled by their author, the devil, into 
our first parents, and to them are to be attributed all the 
wickedness of every description, that has ever existed on the &ice 
of the earth, how atrocious soever its nature and character. Yes, 
Gentlemen, to the principles of Dissent may be traced every 
crime that has ever been committed under the outstretched 
canopy of heaven — they are the source of murder, theft, adultery, 
drunkenness, and every atrocity that has ever stained and 
polluted the creation of God. Is it not therefore the bounden 
duty of every one who desires the religious and moral weUare 
of his fellow-creatures — ^is it not more particularly the duty of 
every minister of Christ, to use his utmost endeavours, to crush 
or curb those principles, to nip them in the bud wherever be 
finds them, and to cramp and prevent their dire efiects, whenever 
and wherever he sees them beginning to operate ? The whole 
business, indeed, of God^s ministers, throughout the entire courae 
of their lives, is to oppose and check the principles of Diss^oit, 
in their nature, their tendency, and their effects^ They have 
indeed nothing else to do ; every ministerial action they perfoirm, 
bears, or ought to bear, more or less in opposition to thoee 
principles, except such be the case, they cannot faithfully 
discharge their duty to their Lord and Master. And only let 
the Clergy come boldly forward at the present juncture, and do 
their duty, pointing out to the people clearly and distinctly the 
solid foundation, and the truly scriptural nature of the Churchy 
and showing them also the heinous nature of the principle and 
practices of Dissent, and the evil of schism ; and they may expect 
that the blessing of God and abundant success will attaod their 
worthy efforts. The people are yet, generally speaking, sound 
at heart; and if the truth be plainly and openly set befbre 
them, they will embrace it, and not fail to see that the Church 
is really built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets^ 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer stone, and that her 
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Clergy are tlieir real friends and benefactors. I can only jsay, 
that I have found this to be the case ia numerous instances. By 
conversing with people, Dissenters, and showing them pointedly 
and expressly, the unscriptural nature of the principles of 
Dissent and their operations, many have confessed themselves 
surprised though perfectly satisfied that such was the case; 
some, of course, for want of the repetition of similar instruction, 
have afterwards relapsed, while others, from rigid Dissenters, 
have become staunch and consistent Churchmen. Magna est 
Veritas et prevaleMt. 

With regard to the separation of the Church from the State, 
about which we have lately heard so much clamour, I confess 
that, in some respects I care very little about it : for although I 
firmly believe, what none but an infidel or an atheist would 
attempt to deny or even to question, that it is the imperative 
duty of the King and the Government, not only to protect the 
Church, but also to encourage and assist her in her holy work 
of difiiising the blessing of Christianity throughout the utmost 
extent of the British dominions, yet I do think that it would 
certainly be infinitely better for the Church, under existing 
circumstances, were she entirely independent of the State. Give 
back to the Church all those rights and privileges which the 
State has usurped from her — ^restore to her all the patronage 
which properly belongs to her, but which the State now exercises, 
such as the unfettered election and appointment of her Bishops^ 
and the appointment to all her livings, and let her resume her 
Convocation, and then she will have nothing to fear from all her 
inveterate and irreconcileable enemies — she will then be more 
feared than afraid. Where, forsooth, is either the consistency 
or the fairness of their wishing to legislate for Churchmen in 
spiritual matters, who will not in any such matter allow Church* 
men to legislate for them ? Where is the justice— the equity-*- 
nay where is the common sense, or common honesty, of allowing 
such Popish, Dissenting, Socinian, and Atheistical rabble as 
are now to be found in the common House of Parliament, to 
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make laws, or to assist in making laws, or to interfere at all in 
any thing respecting the Church. Restore to the Church — jee^ 
let the Church insist upon, and claim, her Convocation, and 
exercise her right of making laws for her own regulation and 
discipline ; siic will then in that respect be upon a level with the 
various heterogeneous sects with which she is surrounded, and 
beyond the harm of their spiteful and ceaseless opposition, and 
not till then. The numerous varying sects of religionists, with 
tfieir churches — churches which they themselves have made, are 
now, for ought I can see, just as much established by law, and 
equally as much favoured by the State as the Church, if not 
more so ; and yet they arc not contented, but are using all their 
endeavours, and exerting all their power and influence to over- 
throw her, and trample her under their feet into the very dust, 
that they may enjoy the full scope of their liberality^ and accord- 
ing to the voluntary system^ gratifying their darling propensities 
in rioting and quarrelling one with another for the ascendancy. 
Even at present they have only one bond of union — ^hostility to 
the Church. 

After all, it is a consoling reflection to the true Christian, that 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, — that he can still the mad- 
ness of the people, and make even the wrath of man to praise 
him, and that, whether the Church be separated from the State, 
or not, — whether she be established by the laws of man, or not,— 
whether she be opposed or caressed, — whether she be enriched, 
or despoiled, whether she be in prosperity, or adversity, she is 
still a true and lively Branch of the Church of Christ, and 
therefore interested in his blessed promise, ** Upon this rock I 
will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.^ Consequently, Dissenters may unite with Papists, 
Socinians, Deists, Infidels, and Atheists, in their unhallowed 
opposition to the Church, — they may shamelessly avow, what we 
have ever believed to be true, that ^ dissent cannot he kept tfp, 
without a keen hatred and round abuse of the Churchy ^^ihej 
may piously tell us that her destruction is most devoutly to be 
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wished, — they may rage and rave that they once again may revel in 
their spiritual and civil republicanism, built upon the ruins of the 
Church and State, — they may rejoice in the anticipation of play- 
ing over again the godly tricks of their bloody rebellion, but 
they will not eventually succeed. They may be permitted, once 
more, in the liberty of their tender consciences to drive the 
Church into the wilderness, and to hunt her Clergy like partridges 
upon the mountains, some of them even to death, as in days of 
yore, but they will never destroy her, — SHE IS INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE. Heresy may break forth — convulsions may 
shake the earth — ^infidelity may laugh with joy, and the true 
Christian may be ready to despond and fear that all is over, but 
let him be comforted, — the gates of hell shall never prevail. The 
Church shall stand, — and not only stand, — she shall gain, — she 
shall be purified by the thunder which agitates the atmosphere, 
and shall come forth from its darkness, and its troubles, beautiful 
and glorious as the morning, fair as the moon, and to her enemies 
terrible as an array with banners. Her enemies, in the over- 
flowings of their mock-liberalism, may deprive her of her rights, 
and rob her Clergy of their property, but they cannot rob us of 
our principles. Strip the Church to nakedness, her constitution 
remains. What the world did not give, the world cannot take 
away. Her foundation rests not on human stability, nor does her 
security depend on human favour. She is not the creature of 
human policy, nor is she dependent on the favour of princes or 
the voice of the people. No— she stands on a basis firmer than 
the mountains, and more secure than the everlasting hills. The 
Lord will be unto her a wall of fire round about, and will be the 
glory in the midst of her. 
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Wo, the undersigned. Clergy, of the West-Riding of the County of 
York, l)eg to offer to you this small token of the esteem and admiration 
with which we regard your pious and unwearied labours, through the 
long period of FiJ^tf Years, in promoting the glory of Grod, the 
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